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Story Hour Readers— Revised 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science Manual (For Junior High Schools) . $1.20 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader—Africa . . . .~ $1.00 | 
SELLE LOT TN eR 


Boas’ Leading Facts for New Americans (For Evening Classes) go Be 


Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education . . . . = . ~~ $2.00 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





















New and ‘Noteworthy 


For Elementary Schools 
and Junior High Schools 


Primer, 60 cents; Book One, 60 cents; Book Two, 72 cents; 
Book Three, 76 cents; Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 


A NEW SERIES, distinguished by the small number of words used in the early stages of the work 

and by the very gradual progression in vocabulary development and sentence structure. The 
series presents a rich content method accompanied by remarkably effective work in phonetics. The 
unusual literary quality. of the material is apparent even in the Primer. The Teachers’ Manual is so 
clear and practical that it can be used with success by inexperienced teachers. 


NTERESTING experiments for the laboratory and home work clearly explained and illustrated. 
Provides excellent training in observation and cultivates originality and resourcefulness. In- 
tended to. accompany Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Community. 


[* this book — the latest addition to the most popular reading books on geography ever published — 
Mr. Carpenter presents in his inimitable style a wealth of facts, amazing, fascinating, and accurate, 
gathered during his extensive travels in the mysterious continent of Africa. Illustrated with original 
photographs, many of them taken by the author. 


A N interesting story of the world’s greatest clothing material, accurate and up to date. From it the 
pupil will learn many useful and illuminating facts about this wonderful product, its cultivation, 
transportation, and manufacture. Excellent for use in history or geography classes. Profusely illus- 


trated. 


HIS reader for intermediate and advanced immigrant classes presents varied and interesting mater- 
ial for reading, composition, and conversation... The lessons provide opportunity for teaching 
simple history, geography, elementary science, and biography. Emphasizes ideals of citizenship. 


For Teachers 


ROM the study of this book the average elementary-school teacher should be able to employ intelli- 
gently the standard educational tests. The types of measurement—spelling, handwriting, arith- 
metic, reading—are discussed in relation to their importance and application. Each type is analyzed, 
criticised and illustrated. 
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Books of Exceptional Merit 


Recently Published for High 
Schools and Commercial Schools 


Lyman and Darnell’s Elementary Algebra: First Course , " $1.24 


Simplicity, correlation with arithmetic, practical problems—these are some of 
the outstanding features of this book. Chapter on numerical trigonometry. 


Milne-Downey First Year Algebra . Qs pe gente - $1.20 


A modernization and abridgment of this well-known book; wealth of problems 
relating to everyday life. Chapter on numerical trigonometry. 


Nichols’ Junior Business Training : : ‘ 


; $1.40 
a (Outfit including blanks and forms, $1.40) 


A general introduction to business practice to precede the formal study of book- 
keeping and accounting. Includes all the usual paper work of elementary bookkeeping. 


Nyberg’s First Course in Algebra : ; ; ‘ , ; ; $1.24 


New and effective order of presentation; a typical problem introduces each new 
kind of process. Modern problems. Chapter on numerical trigonometry. 


Perez Escrich’s Fortuna and Vinas’ La Golondrinita. . . . = $92 


The first is a delightful story of a small boy and a dog. The second story has 
much lively humor. 


Roth’s Petits Contes des Provinces. I 4 j : ‘ . $ .88 


Short stories and legends of French provinces adapted from distinguished authors. 
For intermediate classes. 


For Commercial Schools 


Van Tuyl’s New Complete Business Arithmetic. . . . . = $1.48 
Van Tuyl’s New Essentials of Business Arithmetic . : ; ; $1.20 


These two books have been rewritten, revised, and brought up to date in every 
respect. The New Essentials is simpler and shorter than the New Complete. 


Van Tuyl’s Modern Business Mathematics . . . . . . = $2.60 


For university classes; comprises the topics generally known as “Business Arith- 
metic” and the fundamental problems of finance. Includes short methods, tables of 
logarithms, etc. 


Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography: Production, Manufacture, Commerce, $1.72 


Simple, direct, teachable, and written in easy, narrative style. Up to date with 
latest census information. 


Zerbe’s Elements of Commercial English 


Emphasizes word study and grammatical skill. Skillfully arranged for con- 
venience in teaching classes where pupils enter at different times during the year. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


$1.40 
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No. 8030— 
Lincoln Chemistry Desk— 
Patent pending. 


The educational features of the Lincoln Desks, 
briefly stated, are worthy of your interest, and 
are endorsed by leading educational authorities. 
A—AII the Science Work can be done by the stu- 

dent in one room and in one place. 

B—Students face the Instructor all the time. 

C—Provides adequately for comfortable work in 
standing or sitting position, thus making it 
possible for the student to write up notes, 
make drawings, do reference reading, per- 
form laboratory experiments or observe dem- 
onstrations by Instructor. 

D—Permits Instructor to give demonstrations, 
quizzes, direct reference work and hold class 
discussions in the same room at any time 
during the Science period, thus ELIMINAT- 
ING FIXED LABORATORY AND DEMON- 
STRATION SCHEDULES. 

E—Apparatus is stored where used. 

F—Individual storage space for students. 

G—Instructor can see the entire room from any 
location. 








No, 7045— 
Lineoln Physics Desk— 
Patent pending. 


LABORATORY 












H—tThe Instructor’s labor is reduced by concen- 
trating all tools, materials and equipment in 
much smaller floor space than is usual in the 
design requiring separate class room and 
laboratory. 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, New York City, New York, 
and in other prominent Schools, where the high- 
est Educational standards are desired. 

Before completing your plans for equipment, 
learn of the further advantages of the Lincoln 
Type Desks. 

The Kewaunee Book of over 400 pages con- 
tains several hundred pages of floor plans, illus- 
trations of equipped laboratories and individual 
designs of Laboratory Furniture. Sent postpaid 
when inquiry is made on letterhead of School or 
Institution. 

Engineering and Designing service and com- 
plete piping plans furnished without charge. 

Special furniture made from yoer designs to 
order. 














FURNITURE 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
Sales Branches in all principal cities 
Address all inquiries to the factory, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


| 167 LINCOLN STREET, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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EARN TO STUDY is the new educational slogan 

for the modern school. . . . It is the watchword 

of all that is best in modern education.” — From a review 
of the Learn to Study Readers in the “ Journal of Education.” 


The Learn to Study Readers by Dr. Ernest Horn and 
his associates are blazing a new educational trail. Based 
upon the best research in silent reading, they definitely link 
the mechanics of reading and the mechanics of study. They 
are neither “oral” readers, “literary” readers, “ method ” 
readers, nor so-called “silent” readers. They are books 
planned, lesson by lesson, to accomplish certain objectives : 
(1) to initiate the processes involved in the power to use books 
(2) to make automatic the habits of effective study 


The Learn to Study Readers may be used at any time 
after the mechanics of reading have been mastered. Rightly 
used, they affect the pupil’s learning capacity throughout 
his school career. Examine and you will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of 


THE HORN 
LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


Book ONE Book Two 
(Horn-Shields) (Horn-McBroom) 


Other books in this series will follow shortly 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY _ Neo York 
Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29-July 5. 
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A CABINET POSITION 


The Cleveland platform of the Republican 
National Convention came out squarely for a 
Department of Education and Relief. 

“We approve the suggestion for the creation 
of a Cabinet Post of Education and Relief.” 

This eliminates all question as to where the 
President and his party stand on this question. 








THE WASHINGTON MEETING 
Miss Jones will have the most largely 


attended summer meeting since 1912, and prob- 
ably larger than any meeting in the near 
future. She is unrivaled as an inspirational 
Organizer and no_ other. president has 
approached her in appearing before teachers 
and the public in every section of the country 
in the interest of the Association. 

The influence of headquarters in Washington 
has been vastly greater than ever before, than 
it can be when the meeting is held elsewhere. 

The United States Bureau of Education for 
the first time has been of immense influence in 
promoting interest in and attendance upon a 
meeting of the N.E.A. Its program of illumi- 
nation of some of the most important educa- 
tional activities of the country is of high sig- 
nificance. 

The pilgrimage scheme of the teachers and 


organizations of Washington is much better 
than has ever been afforded any other group 
of people visiting Washington. Add to this 
the fact that there are many sacred shrines and 
places of interest unknown even a few years 
ago, and one can appreciate what the Washing- 
ton meeting of 1924 will mean. 

The fact that for the first time the Associa- 
tion will have $10,000 to help the expenses of 
delegates will especially promote delegate at- 
tendance from a distance. 

Not a small feature is the fact that many 
cities, following the lead of Birmingham, a 
year ago, will pay $50.00 towards the expenses 
of any local teacher who attends the Washing- 
ton meeting. 

Miss Jones has arranged a program more 
appealing from first to last, we think, than has 
been feasible before. 

Thus in various ways the Washington meet- 
ing will be epoch-making, one that to miss will 
be a great- sacrifice. 
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American Education Week November 17-23. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Journal of Education is closing the two 
best years since 1913, and the credit is largely 
due to the skill and devotion of Miss Isobel R. 
Lay, who has been responsible for the business 
management, while demonstrating rare ability 
as managing editor. 

Valuable assistance has_ recently been 
given by Dr. Charles W. Parmenter, 
one of the best known secondary school 
men of Boston. He was headmaster of 
the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, from 
1894 to 1923, and was retired on account of 
the seventy-years’ age limit. His New Eng- 
land acquaintance is extensive and his educa- 
tional service in many fields has been unsur- 
passed fora third of a century. With much 
satisfaction we announce Dr. Parmenter as 
assistant editor. 
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President Stratton D. Brooks of the State 
University of Missouri made a ten-times-ten 
strike in New York in his plea for sober men 
as students, professors, and presidents of uni- 
versities. It was the first opportunity Presi- 
dent Brooks has had to demonstrate his vigor, 
vitality, and nobility as a leader of young men. 
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The Rocky Mountain News styles the “ Den- 
ver Opportunity School” a “ Sincerity School.” 
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BENEZET AT MANCHESTER 


L. P. Benezet, superintendent at Evansville, 
Indiana, for several years, goes to Manchester, 
New Hampshire, at a salary of $9,000. This is 
a most interesting change for Mr. Benezet, and 
a more interesting change for the New England 
city. No man in the country has demon- 
strated greater administrative heroism than 
has he, and no one has greater administrative 
achievements, and Manchester has_ never 
assumed leadership in the special demonstra- 
tions that have made Evansville nationally 
famous. What is more to the point, Benezet 
will bring to New England an entirely new 
line of edueational progress which can but be 
a challenge to all New England. Add to this 
the fact that Manchester is to pay a salary 
only exceeded by Boston. It can but mean 
much to New England to have so many records 
broken by the New Hampshire city. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF KENT’S HILL 


Some of the pleasantest months of our school 
jiife were spent at Kent’s Hill, Readfield, Maine, 
when Dr. Henry P. Torsey was idolized by 
all of us. He was the most unique personality, 
the most skilful disciplinarian, the most inspir- 
ing guide and counselor we have known. 

Kent’s Hill was the inspirer of aspirations, 
and from the young men with whom we were 
associated more men won national distinction 
than of any other group with whom we were 
ever associated. 

All Maine is interested in the centennial cele- 
bration this week, with every educational in- 
stitution in the state, with historic Bowdoin 
in the lead, as a part of the honor-bearing 
celebrities. 

Kent’s Hill is very much in evidence in Bos- 
ton, and in the Chamber of Commerce, in the 
Boston City Club, in the Twentieth Century 
Club, in the Massachusetts Republican Club, in 
the Boston Medical Society, in Boston Press 
Club, in the Methodist conferences of Massa- 
chusetts, in the Pudding Stone Literary Club, 
Kent’s Hill students of other days are always 
in evidence. 

Under the new principal, Thomas Webb Wat- 
kins, Kent’s Hill is very much alive and faces 
a noble future. 

In the centennial celebration Governor 
Baxter and State Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas had commanding 
positions. The note that rang true in all the 
addresses was the statement that “ Kent’s Hill 
made men.” 
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THE AYCOCK STATUE 


North Carolina honors herself in placing 
in Raleigh a statue of Charles B. Aycock, the 
great educational governor of the United States 
in the last fifty years, the man who started 
the war on illiteracy in 1900. At that time 
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North Carolina was spending $900,000 on pub- 
lic schools and now is spending $25,000,000. 

Governor Aycock was of the famous group 
in which were President McIver, Edward A. 
Alderman, now president of the State Univer- 
sity of Virginia; J. Y. Joiner, long state super- 
intendent, and Philander P. Claxton, long 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
This statue is erected at a time when the state 
is a leader in national educational affairs. 
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CHICAGO’S SANITY 


At the May election Chicago voted all of her 
bond issues, five in number, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The bond issue, $17,000,000, was 
the largest, with one exception, in the city’s 
history. The vote of $10,000,000 for the widen- 
ing and improving of South Water street, which 
will reduce down-town congestion forty per 
cent., was carried by a vote of two to one. The 
city will have the largest convention hall in the 
United States as one result of the bond issue. 
The Fine Arts building of the World Fair 
Grounds is to be rebuilt out of the bond issue. 
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COLLEGE ROWDIES 


We recently wrote rather vigorously of 
drunken rowdies in college and someone pro- 
tested with equal vigor. We have never in- 
sinuated that there are many drunken rowdies 
in college, but two are too many. The press 
of the country on April 17 carried a definite 
story of forty young men in a “church univer- 
sity” who are to be indicted by the United 
States District Attorney, who said the students 
dined and danced with women of the street. 
He said that each student who participated in 
the party was expected to bring a quart of 
liquor. Of course every student indicted will 
be expelled, but such men should never have 
been admitted to college. That is our conten- 
tion, 
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THE MOTHERS OF GIRLS 


If the girls of today are not satisfactory the 
schools are not to blame. They have the in- 
heritance of their parents and not of their 
teachers; the example of their mother one hun- 
dred times as much as any one teacher; and 
their mothers have the opportunity to train 
a daughter socially, industrially and religiously 
one hundred times as much as does any one 
teacher. The criticism is of parents rather 
than teachers. 

We do not think girls have changed a 
tenth part as much as have all phases of home, 
church and social life. 

“Relativity” must be taken into account in 
estimating the girls of 1914 and 1924, of 1904 
and 1924. 
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BURTON’S NOMINATION 


The nomination of President Calvin Coolidge 
to succeed himself in the Presidency at the 
Republican National Convention in Cleveland 
by President Marion L. Burton of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on June 12 was not only 
an event in his life but it was an event in Re- 
publican National Conventions. 

This was the seventh National Republican 
Convention whose functioning we have en- 
joyed. It is the sixth address that we have 
heard in nominating the successful candidate 
of a Convention. The nominating speeches 
have always been made by eminent party men, 
always a political address. 

President Marion L. Burton is the first man 
to make a nominating speech who was not in 
any sense a politician, and his was the first 
that had no hectic politics in it. We heard 
innumerable party men say that it was the 
best nominating address they have ever heard in 
either a Republican or Democratic convention, 
not excepting the oratory of William Jennings 
Bryan. 

The chief charm of the address was the fact 
that it was modern public speaking with no 
trace of outgrown old-fashioned “ oratory.” 
It had no bids for applause, no high spots, no 
pauses for appreciation. 

Indeed, the applause was so very frequent 
and so explosive that Dr. Burton stopped to 
say: “I enjoy your appreciative applause, but 
I will enjoy your appreciative silence much 
more.” 
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OF COOLIDGE 


One gets no suggestion of the real vitality 
and charm of the address from reading it. The 
earnestness, the color, the personal touch can- 
not function in type. 

Dr. Burton had the largest body of Repub- 
licans that any speaker has ever had for an 
audience. The seventeen thousand men and 
women were in the best auditorium that any 
political convention ever enjoyed. For the 
first time every one in the audience could 
hear every word as distinctly as any one else 
could hear it. Never before has there been such 
perfection in amplifiers. There were experts 
in charge of the amplifying system. In every 
section of the vast auditorium there were men 
skilful in “tests and measurements” who 
would report any possible improvement, which 
was immediately modified advantageously. 

We usually sat in the press gallery, where, 
of course, the speakers were heard distinctly, 
but fer a time we sat far away in the balcony, 
and to our surprise we enjoyed the speaking a 
little better than we did when we heard it 
directly. 

The educational profession has gained much 
by the eminent success of Dr. Burton’s nomi- 
nation of Calvin Coolidge, but we are even 
more interested in the fact that Dr. Burton 
has given a brilliant demonstration of the 
superiority of modern public speaking over the 
“oratory ” of other days. 





PUEBLO SABBATICAL YEAR 


The Pueblo Colorado Board of Education, James 

H. Risley, superintendent, approves a plan for 
sabbatical leave for teachers. The plan is per- 
missive not mandatory, and for the first two 
years only teachers otherwise eligible who 
need the additional trairling to meet state cer- 
tification standards will be considered. 
Teachers who are eligible for consideration 
should file written applications with the super- 
intendent, stating the institution to be attended 
and the course to be pursued. 

A teacher of ten or more years’ service in the 
district may be granted a sabbatical year to 
attend an educational institution of higher 
learning for the purpose of improving her pro- 
fessional equipment as a teacher, and shall be 
allowed for such year one-half of the annual 
salary she would receive if actually employed 
in the schools. No teacher, however, shall re- 
ceive during the sabbatical leave more than 
$900.00. Not more than three of the teaching 
force may be absent at any time for such courses, 


and the college, university or normal school 
attended, as well as the character of the course 
selected, must be approved by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

When more than three of the teachers apply 
at any time for such sabbatical year, the super- 
intendent shall select from the applicants, bas- 
ing his judgment upon length of service and 
the relative advantage to be derived by the 
schools of the district. 

When there are not sufficient applicants to 
complete the maximum quota for the full 
sabbatical year stated above, the  super- 
intendent may, at his discretion, extend the 
rule to apply to a semester or a term, on the 
one-half salary basis which ‘shall be adjusted 
by deducting 1-380 from the teacher’s annual 
salary for each school day during the period 
of her sabbatical leave. The school year is ap- 
proximately 190 days, including all holidays, 
except one week of the Christmas vacation. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In three years, fifty years ago, there was 
more educational, agricultural, industrial and 
civic progress in the United States than in 
thirty years before. 

1873-4-5 were years of fabulous progressive 
strides. Many great ideas were born in those 
years and many other great ideas that had had 
arrested development were born into new life. 

Horace Mann, who had rendered America in- 
calculable service in achieving three almost 
educational miracles—making the American 
public appreciate the public school, creating 
administrative supervision, and creating public 
institutions for the preparation for teaching— 
passed the zenith of public school influence in 
1843. 

From 1873 to 1875 Charles W. Eliot won his 
great victory for collegiate modernism. Fran- 
cis W. Parker started his crusade for educa- 
tional modernism and professional supervision. 


G. Stanley Hall returned from Europe and 
brought to the American platform the word 
and thought of “Pedagogy,” which he pro- 
nounced with hard “g.” William T. Harris 
principals think in 


was making St. Louis 
terms of philosophy. Agricultural colleges, 
voted into existence ten years before, began 
to realize the possibilities of thinking in a 
science of agriculture and visualizing an art 
of scientific farming. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which had been stumbling 
along in some lofts in business Boston, became 
a full-fledged Massachusetts Tech in the 
Back Bay. Women’s colleges became col- 
legiate institutions and the Massachusetts Legis- 
lators voted that women might serve on city 
and town school committees. 

It was this new birth of education that really 
created The New England Journal of Education 
fifty years ago. 


BICKNELL’S VISION AND VENTURE 


Opportunity never fails to find some one 
ready and waiting for it. At Barrington, 
Rhode Island, was a man of forty years of age 
who had been in college when President Fran- 
cis Wayland had made Brown University a 
national institution; had been a public school 
teacher when Henry Barnard was goading the 
public to educational action; had been in the 
State Assembly with a public school mission, 


and was State Commissioner of Education with 
a ‘burning message. 

Fifty years ago when Eliot, Harris, Parker 
and Hall were breaking the bonds of educa- 
tional tradition Thomas W. Bicknell, at forty 
years of age, with a striking physical person- 
ality, commanding voice and presence on the 
platform, caught the “temperature” of the 
progressive atmosphere. 


THE GREAT VENTURE 


Fifty years ago there was no educational 
magazine of more than local interest. Maine 
had a modest magazine well edited by a group 
of exceptional wide-awake public school men, 
but financially it was a struggle. Connecticut 
had a successful monthly with Chatfield’s well 
established printing business behind it. The 
chief professional magazine was The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, printed by Alfred Mudge, 


printer, whose leniency in financial dry seasons 
was its salvation. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, with Bick- 
nell behind it, was the only really ambitious 
educational publication of the day, and Bicknell 
with a real vision was anxious for a venture. 

Everything was set for Bicknell and Chatfield 
to make the notable venture which issued the 
New England Journal of Education on January 
1, 1875. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FEATURE 


Each state association elected an editor, and 
adequate space was allowed him. This weekly 
issue really served the states better from the 
news side than their monthlies had done, and 
professionally the service was better than had 
been conceived of. 

That first year there were articles by Phillips 
Brooks, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a popu- 
lar literary writer; President M. H. Buckham 
of the University of Vermont; S. S. Green and 
W. Whitman Bailey of Brown University; A. 
D. Mayo, one of the national educational apos- 
tles of fifty years ago; Daniel B. Hagar, prin- 
cipal of the Salem State Normal School, who 
had already been president of the National 
Education Association; George B. Emerson, a 


man of high national repute; E. T. Quimby, 
Dartmouth College; Sanborn Tenney, of Wil- 
liams College, really famous nationally ; G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Anna C. Brackett, wkom William T. 
Harris regarded as one of the most brilliant 
writers on education of that day; Sarah E. 
Blow, the great American kindergartner of 
all time; Elizabeth P. Peabody, Homer B. 
Sprague. 

President Charles W. Eliot and Dr. William 
T. Harris, I. W. Andrews, president of Marietta 
College; Miss A. Tolman Smith, who was of 
invaluable service; John Eaton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education; Walter 
Smith, the man imported from England to give 
America a real public school art service; J. P. 
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Wickersham, who created the Penrisylvania 
type of Normal School at Millersville; Samuel 
Eliot, brother of Charles W. Eliot, superin- 
tendent of Boston for several years; O. F. 
Lumry, Wheaton College; Professor E. R. 
Ruggles, of Dartmouth; Professor Dolbear, of 
Tufts College; and Noah Porter. 

Methods had an important place, and the 
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topics discussed vigorously were much like 
those of today, such as “ The Bible in the Pub- 
lic School,” and “The Relation of the Parochial 
Schools to the Public Schools.” 

There wete many articles on education in 
foreign countries, but it was. chiefly by New 
England people on topics of New England sig- 
nificance: 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


1873-1875 saw more stirring progress in 
American life, domestically and architecttirally, 
agriculturally and industrially, socially and 
artistically, than in the thirty years before. 

1823 to 1843 were twenty most remarkable 
years, but after 1848-1845 politics diverted 
attention from progress of all kinds. 

When anything gets into politics it must 
lead to comedy or tragedy, comedy as in the 
financial politics of the late ‘nineties, but 
tragedy as in the early ’sixties. 

After the Civil War it required ten years of 
readjustment, of coming down to specie pay- 
ment. From 1862 to 1873 a silver dollar was 
worth more than paper money. 

My father, in my childhood, had a bag of 
silver money, about fifty dollars, and I can re- 
call as though it were yesterday, how in the 
early ‘fifties he allowed me as a luxury to 
have a chance to pile up the various coins, 
arranging piles of dollars, of five dollars, of ten 
dollars. 

Then when real war came he would talk about 
how much it was worth, until it became worth 
almost five times as much as its former value. 
But he never used it, and when in 1873 it was 
only worth fifty dollars I think he felt that 
somehow he had been cheated. 

Of course a panic followed the return to 
specie payment and its readjustments, but 
there was new life in everything, the United 
States was a new world, inventions were abun- 
dant, and the improvement of recent inventions 
was almost miraculous. 

Historians are funny folk. They made 
much of the panic but failed to see the glory 
that it brought, like men who talk of Spring 
mud, but never sing of “April showers that 
bring Mayflowers.” 

Modern agriculture blossomed in three years. 
Wheat raising moved from the Middle West 
to the Northwest and wheat fields of the 


Mississippi Valley becaine corn fields, and the 
product of these fields was sent to market on 
the hoof so that the packing industry expdrided 
like a balloon. The flotir mills followed the 
wheat fields to the Nofthwest, and all iioderii 
flour-making by the roller process was created 
by brilliant human genius. 

The textile industry was suddenly trans- 
formed by new inventions and improvetnents, 
by enlarged factories, making both better 
qualities for the aristocrats and cheaper better 
goods for the farm. David Lubin’s fame and 
fortune were made in blue jeans and eternal 
overalls. 

Electric lighting suddenly illuminated the 
world, when a few ingenious tricks were turned 
on, and electric street cars were in the vista 
in those three years. 

The telegraphic service was multiplied in- 
finitely with the duplex and multiplex dis- 
coveries. The phonograph, a plaything in those 
days, broadcast the idea which has given us 
all sorts of talking machines, telephones, wire- 
less messages, and radio miracles. 

The bicycle, at first a funny big wheel for 
tricksters, started something that never 
stopped going till Elwood Haynes produced 
the unpretentious horseless carriage. 

It was in those three years that oil was dis- 
covered in Pennsylvania and the oil industry 
began its vast service to mankind and made 
possible limitless fortunes for the Rockefellers 
and for modern lawyers and politicians as well. 

It was in those years that the typesetting 
machines were invented, and the typewriters— 
the machines—flourished. But why continue 
the recital, for it would lead from the carpet- 
sweeper and lawnmower to an infinite variety 
of agricultural implenients and farm 
machinery. It was the new in education that 
was the handmaid of all progress which made 
a New America in three years fifty years ago, 





SILENCE 


MARVIS CLARE BARNETT 


God must have loved the silence for He laid 
A stillness on the sunset and the lawn; 
Upon the moment when the bird has gone, 
Leaving a note, high-hung, within the glade 
More sweet than when he sang it; noons that pass 
Too full of forest changelessness for sound; 
Creeping of little frosts along the ground; 
Silence of growth among the summer grass. 


God must have deeply loved the silences, 
For is there one of us who has not heard 
Promptings to silence that he speaks not of ?— 
What of an old remorse; a hope that is 
Too deeply hoped; what of a grief outgrown; 
And silent, old, unconquerable love? 
~—lIn “Contemporary Verse.” 
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SOME EDUCATORS | HAVE KNOWN 


THOMAS W., 


BICKN ELL 


Providence, R. I. 


Their name is Legion—I will note a few. 

The first and chief was a 
mother. 
be, I owe to her. 
arms, but my love for learning, my 
my inspirations, my ambitions, my 
of brain, heart and life are from 
must be loyal to her life and memory. 


Henry Barnard came into my schoolboy life 
He was the 
native 
state, Rhode Island, afterwards commissioner 
My father was a school officer, 
our 
was 
and 
“man 
Friday ” with him, whom he introduced as his 


in 1843, when I was nine years old. 
agent of the common schools of my 
of education. 
and secured Mr. Barnard to lecture in 
town. I went, and I liked the man. He 
very handsome, had a fine face and head, 
lovely mutton-chop whiskers. He had a 





THOMAS W 


assistant. I don’t remember a word either 
said, but I went home with the feeling that the 
district school was about the biggest thing in 
the world. 

Two things I do remember of this period: 
One, that I was introduced through the “School 
Visitor,” a Barnard product, to my first literary 
entertainment in “ Locke Amsden, or the Vil- 
lage Schoolmaster,” and “Ethan Allen and 
the Green Mountain Boys.” The second, that 
the best new schoolhouse in the state was 
built in Barrington, my birth town, planned 
by Mr. Barnard, a model for that day for the 
countryside. 

Years pass—two decades—and Henry Barnard 
enters my horizon again in a new role as a 
college president. When I was a school com- 
missioner of the same state where he laid the 


woman—my 
All that I am, have been, or hope to 
She left me, a babe in her 
aspirations, 
acquisitions 
her, and 1 


foundation of national fame, I came to know 


Am I right in my 
later convictions that he has never been justly 


Dr. Barnard unto the end. 


classed? Was he an educator or would he be 
so regarded today? 

What was his distinctive quality of mind and 
life? Mr. Barnard was a humanist first—a 
reformer, later a publicist, but never an edu- 
cator. His reputation rests on the printed 
page, not of his own production, but the 
selected pages of the great educational authori- 
ties of England, France, Germany and Switzer- 
land. In the editing and printing of many 
volumes, he spent a handsome fortune, never 
realizing a tithe of the cost, and reducing his 
patrimony almost to poverty’s door. 

Dr. Barnard was a disciple and follower of 


Horace Mann of Massachusetts. He advocated 


. BICKNELL 
reforms, but had not executive force to set 
them in operation. He was in Rhode Island 


six years, but never made a report on educa- 
tion to the people while in office. He found 
the false system of district organization in 
vogue, as did Horace Mann in Massachusetts. 
Barnard strengthened it. Mann opened the 
doors of normal schools in Massachusetts; Bar- 
nard favored them—that was all. From first 
to last Dr. Barnard occupied several positions 
of educational honor and trust, notably that of 
first United States Commissioner of Education. 
In none did he stay long enough to establish 
a reputation as a successful educator. 

Dr. Henry Barnard was an idealist,—without 
organizing or executive ability. His published 
works of foreign systems of education, insti- 
tutions, educators, while valuable as literature, 
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had a limited circulation and little value as 
affecting American schools or systems. Modern 
jndustrialism in America is not the product of 
German Gymnasia, as taught in the Barnard 
cyclopedias. 

Henry Barnard was a humanitarian, a re- 
former, a publicist, not an educator. I knew 
Francis Wayland, the greatest educator New 
England has ever cherished. He was an in- 
tellectual giant. But intellect was in command 
of high moral and spiritual idealism. He was 
an educator by a divine right. When he left 
the active ministry for the presidency of a 
college, he came into his own. Brown Univer- 
sity had a big name but only a high school 
fame when Dr. Wayland became its president. 
He soon lifted it to the grade of Harvard and 
Yale, and, when he left the college in 1855, 
after a presidency of twenty-eight years, the 
institution was a new creation of great men- 
tal and moral values. The slavery of fixed 
curricula and textbook standards had given 
way to individualism and the freedom of 
original investigation. 

As a teacher Dr. Wayland left his stamp on 
the mind and heart of every student. Of Julius 
Caesar it was said that he found Rome brick, 
but left it marble. Of President Wayland it 
may be said he found Brown a _ primary 
college; he left it an intellectual gymnasium— 
Brown University. 

As a leader in American education of his day, 
he was chosen the first president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, in 1830, and held 
that office three years. Francis Wayland still 
lives in the broad, deep, clear, independent 
scholarship of the twentieth century. 

An educator, “ One who teaches,” says Web- 
ster. A short but clear statement as to my 
college teacher and friend, Samuel Stillman 
Greene, whose whole life was devoted to 
acquiring and imparting knowledge. Dr. 
Greene was a. pioneer of the new education of 
New England, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Wayland sent him from 
Brown in 1837, as a choice disciple of his 
powerful inspiration. From the hour of gradua- 
tion till his death, Greene’s shibboleth was: 
“This one thing I do—I teach.” The knowl- 
edge of the master, the inspiration of the 
enthusiast, the potentiality of the reformer 
were forcefully expressed by tongue, pen and 
captivating address, by this master of thought 
and English undefiled. Pupils in the classroom 
and great audiences in lecture’ halls were alike 
delighted in the discussion of nouns and verbs, 
adjectives and conjunctions, and applauded 
Professor Greene’s solutions of linguistic prob- 
lems and paradoxes. 

As first superintendent of the schools of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the first position of 
the kind ever known in Massachusetts, he 
served two years till called to Boston as 
teacher in the English High, and later head- 
master of the Phillips Grammar School, from 
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1844 to 1849. During this period occurred the 
heated controversy between Horace Mann and 
the Boston schoolmasters, in which Greene 
took a leading part—an educational fight end- 
ing in a draw. 

On an upward drive, Mr. Greene occupied 
successively and successfully the offices of first 
agent of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, then the superintendency of schools at 
Providence as successor of Hon. Nathan Bishop, 
the first school superintendent in America. 
then professor of English at Brown; then the 
founder of a private Normal School at Provi- 
dence, under the great teacher, Dana P. Col- 
burn; for twenty-five years a teacher at 
Brown; in 1865, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, etc., etc. 

Dr. Greene’s studies made him proficient in 
the knowledge and technique of the English 
tongue, and Greene’s English Grammars were 
the standards a generation ago, and Professor 
Greene was always the popular expounder of 
language intricacies. What Webster was to 
orthography, Greene was to syntax and 
prosody. 

It was a delight to know this man whose 
simple learning made him great. He was sym- 
pathetic, courteous, a gentleman always. I 
have seen him provoked—never mad. His 
weapons were truth and a good conscience. I 
pronounce Samuel S. Greene of New England 
one of the most distinguished teachers and 
educators I ever knew. 

I think George B. Emerson of Boston and A. 
Bronson Alcott of Concord should be entered 
on the roll of great educators. I knew both. 
Both, by thought, study and practice, won 
reputations for originality in plan, success in 
methods, and correctness in discipline. 

Each of these teachers emphasized the 
moral nature of human culture. They both 
made the Life of Jesus the mission of the nine- 
teenth century, to reproduce perfect men and 
thereby to renew our manners and institutions. 

Let me quote from Alcott: “To fulfil its end, 
instruction must be an inspiration. The true 
teacher, like Jesus, must inspire in order to un- 
fold. He must know that instruction is some- 
thing more than mere impression on the under- 
standing. He must feel it to be a kindling in- 
fluence; that in himself alone is the quicken- 
ing, informing energy; that the life and growth 
of his charge pre-exist in him. He is to hallow 
and refine, as he tempts forth the soul. He is 
to inform the understanding, by chastening the 
appetites, allaying the passions, softening the 
affections, vivifying the imagination, illuminat- 
ing the reason, giving pliancy and force to the 
will; for a true understanding is the issue of 
these powers, working freely and in harmony 
with the genius of the soul, conformed to the 
law of duty. He is to put all the springs of 
being in motion. And to do this, he must be 
the personation and exemplar of what he would 
unfold in his charge. Wisdom, truth, holiness 
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must have pre-existence in him or they will not 
appear in his pupils.” 

Now this quotation from Alcott’s “ Conver- 
sations on the Gospels,” with his young pupils, 
may be styled an exhibit of “ Boston Culture ” 
or “New England Transcendentalism,” of 
nearly a century ago, but if my reader has 
caught the spirit of the statement as to the 
true teacher, it will seem a product of the 
Sermon on the Mount, from the lips of the 
Great Teacher. 

John D. Philbrick of Massachusetts was one 
of the most prominent and interesting men in 
educational affairs during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Our acquaintance began 
in a singular way. In April, 1859, during my 
junior year at Brown University, I was chosen 
as a representative from my native town to the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island. The lead- 
ing and burning question before the legislators 
was the abolition of separate schools for negro 
children, and the opening of all grades of the 
public schools of the state to black and white 
children alike. As I had taught several years, I 
was interested in school questions, and naturallv, 
being an ardent Republican, I was drawn to 
the defence of the rights of the negro race. 

3oston, where Mr. Philbrick was then super- 
intendent of schools, had abolished negro 
schools some years before, and I wrote to Mr. 
Philbrick, inquiring as to the practical resuits 
in bringing the two races together in thie 
same schools, in classrooms under the same 
teachers. 

Mr. Philbrick’s reply was prompt, and the 
information granted was clear and satisfactory 
as to the harmonious working of the new 
order—that all races, creeds and colors could 
study together, recite together, play together, 
without friction or outbreak. John D. Phil- 
brick was to me the highest authority on the 
subject, and his opinion was law to my con- 
science and will. 
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Mr. Philbrick was a born educator; his life. 
work took shape on well pre-destined lines, 
Graduating from Dartmouth College, an insti. 
tution noted as a teacher college, his life-work 
was entered on, in 1842, in a Boston Latin 
School. Original methods wrought 1eputation 
for the master and advancement for his stu- 
dents. His new ideas won attention, and the 
Quincy Grammar School became the suc 
ful arena for a new school system for Boston, 
and later of the country. At the age of thirty- 
four Philbrick was called to the principaiship 
ef the Connecticut State Normal School, and 
the next year was made state superintendent, 
Boston had tried Mr. Philbrick and called him 
to the supervision of her schools from 1857 to 
1878, when he represented the United States as 
Commissioner of Education at the Paris World 
Exhibition. 

The basic elements of the Boston schools of 
1924 may be found in Dr. Philbrick’s adminis- 
trative acts, notably, magisterial local super- 
vision; textual independence in instruction; self- 
government; elevation of grade standards; 
normal and collegiate qualifications of instruc- 
tors; a high-grade city normal school; etc., ete. 

Dr. Philbrick’s work in the Boston schools 
was known far and wide, and the city schools be- 
came a Mecca for visitors. As a public speaker 
he was capable and convincing, and his ser- 
vices were in demand in all parts of the coun- 
try. His broad, catholic, statesmanlike ad- 
dresses commanded attention, and his reports 
had a wide influence in shaping school activi- 
ties in other cities and states. 

Dr. Philbrick was honored at home and 
abroad, but never beyond his deserts. Should 
the question be asked me, “ Who was the most 
influential, the most successful, the most 
thorough master of the problems of the city 
schools of the nineteenth century,” my reply 
would be: “John D. Philbrick of Boston.” 
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SO VERY, VERY TRUE 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN, 


There are no idle words where children are. 
Things spoken in their hearing carry far, 
Producing fruit of evil or of good 

To our great future human brotherhood. 


The word dropped lightly from our careless lips 
Into the fertile child mind seeps and drips. 

And intertwines with thought and impulse so 

It may decide the path some soul shall go! 


The eager child mind may not know it hears— 
The words may fall upon unwitting ears. 

3ut natheless the record’s graven deep: 
Subconsciousness a copy clear will keep. 


So speak not thoughtlessly when They are by; 
Your words fall not on sterile soil or dry. 
Thoughts sown in plastic minds are carried far; 
There are no idle words where children are. 
—Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 
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EDUCATORS THAT COUNTED IN AMERICA IN PRODUC- 


TIVE POLICIES IN THE RECENT PAST 


HOMER H,. 


SEERLEY 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


“What is written is written” was the com- 
ment of the old-time historian on the theory 
that events and personalities that have been 
omitted from the pages of the compilers of 
those days are forever to be in oblivion. The 
National Education Association records give 
annually a list of officials, a consensus of what 
certain writers of papers and reports have con- 
tributed, a brief outline of the transactions as 
noted by the secretary and a succinct statement 
of policies and plans that should be remem- 
bered by the members, who pay the price for 
the annual volume, leaving the untouched pub- 
lic to go on as before. 

It is my purpose in this brief account to 


At my first meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1876, I met Daniel Cort Gil- 
man at Baltimore, where he had just come as 
president of Johns Hopkins University from a 
notable service as president of the University 
of California. His addresses at that meeting 
were the chief attraction of all that was done. 
He showed great. mastery of educational or- 
ganization, far-seeing conceptions of progress 
and distinguished leadership in the greater 
educational projects of that period. He had 
remarkable initiative, noted scholarship and 
recognized capacity far beyond most of his 
compeers and his appearing upon the platform 
was a signal for applause, interest and develop- 
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write impressions rather than documentary his- 
tory, to pay tribute to a few notable men, in 
education and progress, rather than to conduct 
a roll-call of real men of high scholarship, 
notable personality and possessing in addition as 
a first consideration National Education Asso- 
ciation prominence. To me the great educator is 
the one who rises to superior rank by a rather 
unique leadership and whose services are such 
that his name is imperishably fixed in the 
history for the education of his time. Such 
men as these in the United States of America 
have been Charles William Eliot, James 
McCosh, Daniel Cort Gilman, James B. Angell 
and Andrew D, White. 


SEERLEY 


ing spirit that was rarely to be experienced. 
He was the man of all men among the mem- 
bers of that year, so far as impressiveness was 


concerned. 

Among great personalities in education 
from 1868 to 1887 was the president of the 
College of New Jersey (later Princeton), James 
McCosh. He was a Scottish theologian, philos- 
opher and educator and in addition was a 
thinker of such native ability and such acquired 
power that his influence upon education of that 
active generation was transcendent and 
astounding. His particular capability was in 
the thought line rather than in the practical 
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and administrative, and yet, his addresses, his 
reports, his sermons, his philosophic contribu- 
tions, his books and his idealizations were 
among the most pregnant factors that decided 
student attitudes and expectations to such an 
extent that the moral and religious welfare of 
the age was a recognized important necessity 
in American development. His personality, his 
voice, his idealism as a speaker, his productive- 
ness as an educator and as a Christian man 
cannot be overemphasized in defining the 
sources of his greatness and his distinction. 

In 1869 Charles William Eliot was called 
from a professorship of chemistry to be presi- 
dent of Harvard University. Previous to that 
he had contributed some articles to the Atlantic 
Monthly on the theory of student election of 
studies that were received in the field of 
higher education as the ebullitions of a de- 
generate mind. Being a freshman university 
student myself, in 1869, and being deprived of 
any privileges of deciding my educational 
destiny, I was in great sympathy with his con- 
tention for a greater academic freedom for 
college students. Forty years of executive ser- 
vice permitted President Eliot not only to re- 
organize Harvard but to see a revolution in 
favor of election of studies in every prominent 
educational institution in America. When Dr. 
Eliot was president of the National Education 
Association he introduced the pilgrimage plan 
so that literary programs and business were 
completed each morning, the afternoons being 
given to visitation, under capable leadership 
and instruction, to historic places about Boston 
so that history teaching in the American public 
schools became an entirely different service 
from that time. Dr. Eliot’s presidency has 
never been surpassed for the marvelous bene- 
fits received by the rank and file of National 
Education Association members that were in 
Boston that year. 

In 1896 the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was organized 
at Evanston, Illinois, under the auspices of 
James B. Angell, diplomat, scholar, administra- 
tor and president of Michigan University. He 
was then the most notable university educator 
in the North Central States in the planning and 
managing of the transfer of high school 
graduates from their secondary Alma Maters 
to freshman classes at universities. The idea of 
service for citizenship was the slogan of the 
new Association, and under Dr. Angell’s diplo- 
matic guidance it became a permanent working 
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organization that made high school educa. 
tion in these states a new _ proposi- 
tion for public welfare. Dr. Angell was 
one of the greatest democratic types of 
presiding officers that the United States has 
produced. This peculiar mastery was shown 
in all kinds of mass conventions where he pre- 
sided whether they were educational, religious, 
philanthropic or reformatory. He handled the 
business of this new organization of contentious 
spirits in such a masterful way and he was so 
well informed in the service to be performed 
and that was needed, that a few sessions did 
the work. He divided the group into commit- 
tees so intelligently, he disposed of their re- 
ports in such a pleasant and complimentary way 
so harmoniously, that the members became an 
immediate working body endowed with knowl- 
edge and with efficiency, and with such agree- 
able appreciation of each other that it never 
needed afterward re-organization to any large 
degree. To be there and to see his power as 
an executive and to realize his masterly effi- 
ciency was to have a graduate course in ad- 
ministrative education and true citizenship. 

Lastly, Andrew D. White, president of Cor- 
nell University, is briefly mentioned. He was a 
rare diplomat, scholar, university resident, 
student of world affairs, author of many books 
and personal contributor to many great move- 
ments in the United States. Late in life he be- 
came identified with the Simplified Spelling 
Board, and participated in its annual meetings, 
He had constructive ability, wonderful knowl- 
edge, historical conceptions of truth and mas- 
terly persuasiveness in public address. His 
personality was commanding, his attainments 
beyond comprehension, his simplicity incom- 
parable and his acceptability unusual. Without 
employing controversy, without the use of 
strong language, without forgetting gentility 
and manly spirit, without objecting to the 
opinion of others, he so succinctly presented 
his judgment and conclusions that the last word 
was said when he was done and the debate 
was at an end. Such marvelous power, such 
extreme understanding, such co-ordination of 
thinking, such employment of the English lan- 
guage and such comprehension of the conclu- 
sions that should be reached in the end were 
types of manliness, superiority and character 
that have been rarely produced in the world of 
great men, great accomplishments and great 
ideals. 





The market for trained intelligence will never be overstocked. We hear of a possible 


saturation point in the demand for particular preducts; but there will never be a saturation 


point, a danger of over production, in good, working, capable brains.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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FIFTEEN STATES IN FIFTY DAYS—(IL.) 


Our famous “ Fifteen States in Fifty Days” 
ended at Kewaunee, Wisconsin. We had been 
forty-eight days in various cities and institu- 
tions: South Pittsburg, Tennessee; Atlanta. 
Brunswick and Milledgeville, Georgia; Rich 
Hill, South Carolina; Fairmont, West Virginia; 
Washington, .D.C.; Towson, Maryland; Mont- 
clair, N.J.; The Dalton Plan School in New 
York; Logan and Provo, Utah; Salem, Eugene, 
Corvallis and Monmouth, Oregon; Olympia, 
State University of Washington, Pacific Col- 
lege, Seattle, Bellingham, Ellensburg, and 
Cheney, Washington; Dickinson, Valley City 
and Mayville State Teachers Colleges, State 
University, and State Agricultural College, 
North Dakota; Moorhead and Winona State 
Teachers College, Minnesota; and _ State 
Teachers College at La Crosse, Wisconsin; be- 
fore closing the fifty days’ campaign I joined 
the jolly “special” for Kewaunee, made fam- 
ous educationally by the Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture Company. 

C. G. Campbell, the master mind who 
has created an up-to-date manufacturing plant 
in which the choice varieties of wood for 
laboratory furniture are dried scientifically, 
sawed, planed and grooved, glued, stained and 
polished artistically, prepared to challenge heat 
and moisture, defying swelling and warping. 

A striking feature of the Kewaunee service 


is its engineering functioning without charge 


to their clients. They have several thousand 
plans catalogued for various science and voca: 
tional departments. 

It was an especially pleasing feature of the 
day at Kewaunee to find A. C. Monahan of 
Washington, D.C., at the head of the Educa- 
tional Consultant Staff, which magnifies peda- 
gogical adjustment in all laboratory equipment 
in each school. This service includes the plan- 
ning and arranging of laboratories for any 
purpose, for which they make blueprints show- 
ing the location of each piece of equipment in 
the rooms, together with piping for drainage, 


hot and cold water, distilled water, vacuum, 
compressed air, gas, steam, hydrogen sulphide, 
and mechanical ventilation for chemical hoods. 

Mr. Monahan and his staff aim to build 
laboratory furniture “to fit the schools; to fit 
the pupil; to fit the educational requirements ; 
to fit the anticipated school growth; and to 
meet the school’s educational progress.” 

We can imagine nothing that could impair 
the perfection of laboratory furniture created 
as carefully and scientifically as is that made 
by the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company. The 
machinery created for the making of labora- 
tory furniture seems almost human, so intelli- 
gently do its activities function. 

Our interest was really in the human side 
of the establishment. Rarely have we had an 
opportunity to see proprietor and manager as 
a comrade to thirty salesmen as we did at 
Kewaunee, and more rare was it to mingle 
with the thirty salesmen in our special Pullman 
from Chicago to Kewaunee, evening, night and 
morning. 

Of course they were an unusual group of 
men, for every one had been a city superin- 
tendent or principal of a city high school. It 
was refreshing to be in the company of these 
men, social and gleeful, while clean and tonic. 

Mr. Campbell’s arrangements were profitable 
from a business point of view, for there were 
two sessions each day for the instruction and 
inspiration of the salesmen while much of 
the time each day was of pure comradeship, 
for the creation of high professional morale. 

We can imagine nothing better fitted to 
translate me from my 8,000 miles of railroad- 
ing, from lecturing in twenty-three universities 
and colleges, normal schools, city, county, and 
state associations to 
cus days of a man’s life at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago, 
which was to me the most significant week of 
my life personally and professionally. 


six of the most strenu- 
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AT THE TOP 


Whenever you see someone up at the top, 
Don’t imagine he got there by luck, 
For back of his glory lies many a story 
Of battle and struggle and pluck; 
He may seem to be taking things easy today 
And dodging the trials with irk, 
But the years of his past, from the first to the last, 
Were a constant succession of work. 


Whenever you see someone crowned by success, 
Don’t fancy he won it by chance; 

Though he’s walking today on an easier way, 
And you cannot behold with a glance 

The scars of his battle, just keep this in mind— 
Life’s laurels don’t go to the shirk, 

And if you but knew his life history through, 
You'd know that he once had to work. 


Success doesn’t come to the indolent hand, 
With busy men life is concerned; 

Be the man who he may, he will find on the way 
That its prizes all have to be earned, 

So whenever you gaze on a leader of men, 


Up on top where the glory is fair, 
You can know with his luck there were courage and 


pluck— 


You can bet that he worked to get there. 


—Exchange. 
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TEACHING 


WALTER E, 


RANGER 


Commissioner of Education, Rhode Island 


The Journal of Education was the first edu- 
cational periodical I ever saw, and for many 
years reading its columns was an important 
part of my preparation for teaching. In its 
early days it discussed practical problems for 
the untrained teacher especially—devices and 
methods of teaching each school subject, school 
programs and school management. In _ this 
particular it paralleled the teachers’ institute 
and normal school of forty years ago, and has 
kept pace with them in all their progress. 
With them it laid enduring foundations. With 
them it has honored and vitalized the profes- 
sion of education, advanced the school educa- 


week by a county supervisor and took the ex- 
amination for teachers at the close. We were 
eager to be examined in those days to see how 
much we knew or, in modern parlance, for 
self-survey. Usually taught in the winter term 
by wide-awake young men from college, we 
had one winter teacher in our district a 
man from the state normal school at Farming- 
ton, who excelled all others in skilful instruc- 
tion and government. I have heard school 
practice approved a score of times in recent 
years which he put into effect. 

Whether going to school on _ snowshoes, 
walking five miles to a spelling school, picking 


as 


WALTER E. RANGER 


tion free to all beyond the dreams of fifty 
years ago, and offers a broader vision of or- 
ganized public education as our greatest civic 
function. This is why we call the Journal of 
Education and Dr. Winship an institution. 
While we have today larger problems to con- 
sider and must adapt school practice to exist* 
ing needs and demands, there were many 
things in the old days that have endured and 
are now and always fundamental. There 
hard study, thorough instruction, superior 
scholarship as well as aspiration for better 
things and a belief in study and self-depend- 
ence. As a boy of twelve, I attended a 
teachers’ institute in Maine conducted for a 


Was 


out a seat at five o’clock the first day, or walk- 
to 
were snow-blocked, school seemed always high 
adventure to me as pupil or teacher. In Maine, 
Massachusetts 


ing eight miles teach school when roads 


and Vermont, teaching seems 


to me now to have given me constant inspira- 
tion and self-enrichment, making things new 
each day, leading me out into the ethical and 


civic interests of community and state, and 


bringing me enduring friendships and a faith 


in the integrity of our common service tor 


Young men saw visions 


- 
toaay 


youth and humanity. 
nfty years ago, while the old men of 
stil} dream dreams. 
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SUCCESSFUL BASAL SERIES 


BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


FOURTH GRADE BOOK—JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 


The first volume of a new series by HARLAN H. BARROWS, Professor of 
Geography and Chairman of the Department of Geography, University of Chicago, 
and EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Geogra- 
phy, The School of Education, University of Chicago. Ready in July, 1924. The 
second volume, for the fifth year, will appear in January, 1925. 

The Fourth Grade Book has just been adopted for basal use 
by THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 
STARCH and MIRICK 
This speller (1) tests and (2) provides for supervised study of words which in- 
dividual pupils misspell. This results in a 90% saving of time devoted to study 
of spelling lesson, infusion of life and interest into the spelling period, and gen- 
eral improvement in spelling ability. 


Adopted May 20, 1924, for basal use by 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 


By COWAN, BETZ, and CHARTERS 
The keynaqte of this new series is “Good English is a Matter of Habit.” 
The “good English habit” is formed by constant drill through motivated lessons 
and games, by the pupil’s checking his own work, and by the necessary gram- 
mar in the upper grades. 
Adopted April 5, 1924, for basal use for five years by 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 











THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


Every carefully charted step tends to strengthen the affirmative attitude on 
the part of the child and build up his confidence. Fifty per cent. more drill 
material than ever before available makes supplementary work unnecessary, thus 
conserving the energy of the teacher. The purpose of these books is not to ex- 
emplify a pedagogic theory, but to fit the child for his place in the social group. 

In December, 1922, the TEXAS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
voted to adopt the three-book edition of this series 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


The remarkable success of this series is due largely to the fact that it combines 
modern principles of pedagogy and psychology with beautiful song material adapted 
to child life. In use in 4500 school systems in the United States; the state adopted 
text for basal use in California, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and for 
co-basal use in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Adopted in July, 1923, for basal use for five years by 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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A comprehensive history of the American 
educational publishing business has never been 
prepared, although a number of writers have 
produced interesting and instructive books, 
booklets, periodical, magazine, and newspaper 
articles covering in some detail such portions 
of this history as engaged their attention. 
The attention of people is frequently called 


to the great march of progress since colonial - 


days in all that helps to make the world a 
better place in which to live. It is truthfully 
said that both medicine and surgery have been 
perfected to such a high degree that the length 
of human life greatly has been increased; that 
sanitary science is so well understood, and its 
principles so generally practiced, that disease 
germs born in filth no longer exist in such 
abundance as in the days when, because of the 
ignorance or indifference of the majority of 
the population, food, air, and water carried 
these breeders of disease to their unhappy vic- 
tims. We are reminded of the electric light, 
the telegraph, the wireless, the ocean cable, and 
the telephone; of the leviathan of the ocean— 
the great and palatial steamship that crosses 
the Atlantic in five days; of the aeroplane that 
has demonstrated its ability to fly across seas, 
oceans, and wide expanses of land, carrying 
passengers and mail at a speed almost incon- 
ceivable; of the transcontinental lines of rail- 
road that transport people in comfort from 
Ocean to ocean in six or seven days; of the 
splendid specimens of art housed in our great 
museums; of the beautiful homes, the really 
elegant school and college buildings, the great 
business structures planned by architects as 
skilled as any the world has produced since the 
days of the Greeks and the Moors; of the 
sewing machine, the reaper, the steam plow, 
the powerful motor truck, and the automobile ; 
of the mighty steel bridges that span our wide 
rivers; and, in view of all this, we are told by 
the historian and the philosopher that the last 
century has been the Golden Age of the world, 
that all this has brought man a little closer to 
God, and God a little closer to man. 

The twentieth century school or college text- 
book, and the means employed in making it, 
evidence a progress in the art of book-making 
and the character of the book made equally 
wonderful; for the modern educational publica- 
tion differs in content and format from the 
textbook of the early days even more than the 
modern schoolhouse from the log cabin used 
a century or two ago to shelter the unfortun- 
ate youngsters who shivered and _ suffered 
therein while they were receiving such poor 
instruction as ignorant masters and dames 
could give them. 
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But there are a great number of people in 
this country, some of whom find their way 
into state, county, city and township boards of 
education, who cannot be made to be- 
lieve that a textbook of this day and 
generation is very much, if any, better than 
the textbook of a century or even a_half- 
century ago. To their minds one book is prac- 
tically as good as another, no matter whether 
modern or old. This, of course, is like saying 
that the ugly chromos that adorned (?) the 
walls of the parlors of country and many city 
homes fifty years ago were as useful and 
beautiful as works of art as the artistic oils, 
etchings, and water-colors that one may now 
see commonly in the city and country homes of 
cultured people. 

The New York Sun said editorially, May 16, 
1915: “Advance in the United States in its 
schools and improvement in the textbooks have 
been as great as in any other phase of Ameri- 
can life.” The New England Journal of Educa- 
tion of June 24, 1909, said substantially the same 
thing in slightly different language, but in 
addition this: “ The modern sewer system is no 
greater improvement over that of 1840 than 
the examples and problems contained in modern 
arithmetics over those printed as of that date.” 

In what respects does the modern school- 
book differ markedly from its forebears of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries? A careful examination and inspec- 
tion of the new in comparison with the old 
convinces one that the new differs radically 
from the old in (1) content, including both text 
matter and illustrations; (2) typography and 
printing; (3) binding; (4) maps; (5) size; and 
altogether in its much greater attractiveness 
as an educational instrument. 

The scholarly Morse, the author of the first 
geography printed in the United States, in- 
dulges in some picturesque flights of imagina- 
tion, as when he writes that the great men of 
the Friendly Islands “are fond of a singular 
kind of luxury, which is, to have women sit 
beside them all night, and beat on different 
parts of their body until they go to sleep; after 
which, they relax a little of their labor, unless 
they appear likely to wake; in which case they 
redouble their exertions, until they are again fast 
asleep.” A careful reading of Mariner’s “ Ac- 
count of the Friendly Islands,” a book pub- 
lished by John Murray & Sons in London in 
1817, thirty-four years after Morse published 
his first geography, reveals no account of any 
such custom, and Mariner lived in the Friendly 
Islands for a number of years. 

Adams declares in his geography, published 
in 1814, that “the White Mountains are the 
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D. C. Heath & Co.’s Newest Books 


For the Grades 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and Great Americans 
Constitution of the United States (with study helps) 

Cuzzort and Trask’s Health Lessons 

Cuzzort and Trask’s Primer of Personal Hygiene 

Cuzzort and Trask’s Health and Health Practices 

Cuzzort and Trask’s Essentials of Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation 
Gannon and Jackson’s Drill Exercises in Arithmetic—2 books 
Kendall’s Seventh and Eighth Readers 

O’Toole’s Practical English for New Americans—Advanced Series 
Thomson’s Land of Evangeline 

Watson’s Simplified Arithmetic 

Wavle and Burke’s Stories of the Emerald Isle 





Pedagogical 
Belting’s The Community and Its High School 


Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching 


For Junior High Schools 


Buhlig’s Junior English—3 books 
Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics 
Lupold’s Introduction to Latin. Book II Revised 


For High Schools 


Holzwarth and Price’s Beginners’ French 

Jaques’ Laboratory Chemistry for Girls 

Murray and Wiles’ First Book in English 

Towcr and Lunt’s Science of Common Things 
Webster’s World History 

Wells and Hart’s Modern First Year Algebra 
Wells and Hart’s Modern High School Algebra 
Williams and Tressler’s Composition and Rhetoric 
Williamson’s Introduction to Economics 


Williamson’s Readings in Economics 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue Free on Request 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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highest, not only in New Hampshire, but in 
the United States.” Of course he was speak- 
ing of the United States of 1814—+territory 
consisting of the original thirteen states and 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Louisiana, ad- 
mitted at the time when Adams wrote his 
book—but he evidently didn’t know that Mt. 
Mitchell in North Carolina, the highest peak 
east of the Mississippi, is more than 400 feet 
higher than the mountain that bears Washing- 
ton’s name. 

If the geographers drew upon their imagina- 
tions when describing the physical features of 
the country, so also did the statesmen. That 
great apostle of democracy, Thomas Jefferson, 
sent a communication to Congress after the 
Louisiana Purchase, conveying what he con- 
sidered good information about the new pos- 
session. The most curious statement in this 
strange document was about the mountain of 
salt. He informed Congress that this moun- 
tain was said to be 180 miles long, 45 miles 
wide, and all of white, glittering salt, with salt 
rivers flowing from cavities at the base. In 
all probability Lewis and Clark disillusioned 
Mr. Jefferson in 1806, when they returned 
from their trip to the Pacific coast and gave 
accurate descriptions of the country they had 
traversed. 

The illustrations in the early schoolbooks 
were as bad or worse than the text matter. 
They were not only entirely lacking in artistic 
quality, but, worse than that, they frequently 
pictured horrible things that the child during 
his school day had constantly under his obser- 
vation. What twentieth century publisher 
would dare to use illustrations in readers, 
geographies, or any other textbooks, picturing 
the burning of an unfortunate victim at the 
stake, a widow burning on the funeral pyre of 
her husband, or the bloody details of an 
Indian massacre? And yet these awful things 
are pictured in a geography not yet a hundred 
years old. 

The binding of books until a comparatively 
recent date was entirely done by hand. The 
process was so slow that only a few books 
could be bound in a day, even by the largest 
establishment. Folding machines were not 
used by binders until 1875, rounding and back- 
ing machines until about 1888, sewing machines 
and case-making machines until about 1890, 
gathering machines until about 1895, casing-in 
machines until about 1900. It is well known 
to you that a modern bindery in which up-to- 
date machinery is installed is able to produce 
per day from 20,000 to 60,000 three-hundred- 
page sewed bcoks of octavo size. It is there- 
fore evident that there has been as wonderful 
an improvement in the method of _ binding 
books in the last century as in the method of 
printing them, and that the output of a modern 
bindery is now so enormous that it would have 
made the heads of the early hand binders dizzy 
just to think of it. 

In 1874, under the direction of Mr. James 
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McNally, of Rand McNally & Company,’ that 
concern began the publication of atlases, pocket 
and large wall maps. In 1872 the Company 
had introduced the then new relief line engrav- 
ing process for making maps—a process which 
revolutionized the methods of that day and 
cut the cost of production by several hundred 
per cent. Maps that can now be bought for 
twenty-five cents to one dollar each used to 
cost, under the old method of map-making, all 
the way from $5.00 to $10.00 apiece. The 
modern map, well and thoroughly made, 
records faithfully every fact concerning the 
surface of the earth now known to man, and 
there is very little about it that scholarly 
geographers do not now know. In addition to 
the modern map’s accuracy, it is as much more 
attractive than its forebears to the eye as the 
beautiful color pictures now used in textbooks 
are seen to be when compared with the muddy 
wood cuts that appeared in schoolbooks a cen- 
tury or more ago. 

It is not necessary for me to speak in such 
a presence as this of the contents of modern 
schoolbooks in order to point out how vastly 
superior in every respect they are to the con- 
tents of books of the earlier days. It would 
be a work of supererogation for me to com- 
ment at length, for instance, upon the charac- 
ter of the literature now included in reading 
books, or to note the scientific work that is 
now commonly done in the preparation of one 
of the most difficult books to _ prepare, 
namely, the primer, whose text matter and 
vocabulary are so splendidly adapted to the 
capacity of the young child, and whose illustra- 
tions picture his pets, his toys, his games, his 
playmates, and other things with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. I asked a literary friend 
to pick out a half dozen of the choicest 
selections of literature that he knew in modern 
readers. He replied as follows :— 

“Even a cursory survey of modern school 
readers soon reveals that no period in the 
whole world’s literature has been neglected as 
a source of selection. We have majestic pas- 
sages from the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, 
3acon, and Bunyan. The later centuries of 
English literature afford the names of Sir 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and on to Tennyson and 
Stevenson. The early classic American period 
contributes freely from Longfellow, Lowell, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Irving, and our early 
patriots and philosophers like Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Franklin, and Lincoln, live 
today in the school readers. Even our modern 
authors have their place. James Whitcomb 
Riley, Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris, and a score of 
others are no strangers to the child who has 
in his possession a school reader of the present 
day. If these were not enough, we have occa- 
sional excursions into the Greek and Roman 
myths, and for the little people touches of the 
fascinating German and Scandinavian folklore. 
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Established 1869 


Thrift Suggestions—for the Schoolroom 





Book Covers—for Outside Protection 


Unfinished Leatherette Semi-Leatherette Tri-Leatherette 








Repairing Materials—for Inside Injury | 


“T” BINDERS SELF BINDERS SILK FINISH TAPE 
ADHESIVE TAPE TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Above sold Separately or in a Combination Outfit 








PORTFOLIOS—for Preserving Exercises 


Light and Heavy Weight—with String Fastener 





Report Card Envclopes 


FOR DAILY REPORTS AND ATTENDANCE CARDS 





| 





ORDER NOW—PAY LATER 


(Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
| srrnorieno MASSACHUSETTS | 
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“ Most wonderful of all, however, is the skill 
of the editors and publishers of these modern 
readers in selecting from this world-wide 
galaxy of authors just the particular poem, tale, 
or episode that the childish mind can assimi- 
late and digest, and thus be left not only with 
an introduction to these famous authors, but 
better yet with a desire to know more of 
them.” 

Prior to the enactment of state copyright 
laws, the first of which was passed by Con- 
necticut in 1783 and the last of which were 
enacted by Georgia and New York in 1786, and 
the passage of a national copyright law by 


Congress in 1790, literary property had no 
protection whatever against piracy. Printers 


could help themselves ad lib. to books of all 
kinds turned out by other printers. Dr. Noah 
Webster, realizing the danger to an author 
arising from such piracy, labored diligently for 
many years to secure the enactment of a 
copyright law. He pleaded that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States authorized Congress 
to “promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” 
Previous to the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1787, the nation had no power to act, but 
on Madison’s motion Congress in May, 1783, 
recommended the states to pass acts securing 
copyright for fourteen years. Dr. Webster 
traveled from state to state, urging members 
of legislatures to secure the passage of copy- 
right laws in their states, and some thirteen 
states did pass such laws prior to the national 
act; but when Congress finally took action in 
the matter, Webster’s work was done. It was 
to his great advantage and that of all authors 
who have produced books subsequent to 1790 
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that a national law preventing the stealing of 
literary property was passed. To Noah Web- 
ster and his successful work in securing the 
enactment of a national copyright law, the 
literary world owes a great debt. 

The international copyright bill passed Con- 
gress March 3, 1891, thanks to the diligent and 


unceasing labors of Mr. W. W. Appleton, 
president of the Copyright League, Major 
George Haven Putnam, its secretary, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson. 


Large credit is due both to authors and to 
publishers for this really wonderful advance- 
ment, for both have keenly realized the truth 
of Disraeli’s epigram which declared that “ the 
youth of a nation are the trustees of pos- 
terity,” and have labored diligently to place in 
the hands of this youth books sound in their 
pedagogy, accurate as to facts, inspiring in 
their influence, and as attractive as possible in 
their appearance, to the end that these trustees 
of posterity may be sent from the schools fu!l 
armed to cope successfully with ignorance, 
foolish and dangerous theories concerning re- 
ligious and political life, and all other evils 
that now or in the future 
civilization. 

The immortal Milton declared that “a good 
book is the precious life blood of a master 
spirit.” It has been and will continue to be the 
happy privilege of the publisher to clothe the 
good book of the master spirit in a style be- 
fitting its character, and to place it within the 
reach of those who should have its message. 
That the educational publisher is doing that 
work with much greater skill now than at any 
time during the past two centuries is manifest; 
that he will, as time grows apace, do it in- 
creasingly better, who can doubt? 
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A LITTLE WORD 


IRENE JUDY 


The breath of spring was in the air; 
My heart was light and free; 
Sweet flowers nodded everywhere, 


And oh, so merrily. 


I trod the path I loved, 


For life was bright and gay— 
But some one spoke a bitter word 
And all the world seemed gray, 


Thick hung the heavy clouds o’er-head ; 
My aching heart was sore; 
The nodding flowers were long since dead, 


As wearily once more 
I trod the path to home; 


All life was dark as night— 
But some one spoke a loving word, 
And all the world seemed bright. 


—Kansas City Star. 
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VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


| Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 
and thereby apply the project method 


and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE : 


Book I, Grades Wi-VAIL....:........0.... $ .70 
Boats TE, Gere Toi veces nsccasesccciecss 80 
Complete in one volume.................. 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 









Enjoy an 
Ideal Vacation in the 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 


Make your plans now to go early to this wonderful out-o’-doors 
country. Go where you can camp, canoe, play golf, hike 


over pine-scented trails or just rest. Over 7,000 lakes and hun- 





dreds of streams. Write for illustrated folder 
» “SUMMER OUTINGS” 
geeee) = LOW SUMMER FARES 
oes ir TEE LUXURIOUS TRAIN SERVICE 
|] t TE For full information ask any ticket agent 
TUE ie or address 
= a? . C. A. CAIRNS, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
eye 
: omuaa aes C. & N. W. Ry. 
Madison St. Terminal 226 W. JacksonSt. - - Chicago 























Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems 


education in High Schools, etc. 


knowledge. 
La Rue’s Psychology for Teachers 


without any pedantic mannerisms. 


Schools ; : , r j 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 








Of Inspiration and Help to Every Teacher 


An hour or two a day, during vacation spent in reading the following books will bring 
larger vision, richer resourcefulness, and a keener zest for the profession of teaching. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education (Just published) ; , ‘ ‘ $2.00 


Interprets the general principles of educational measurement in a way helpful to the aver- 
age elementary-school teacher. Each type of measurement is analyzed, criticised, and illustrated. 


More “than 200 difficult problems which confront every one engaged in the teaching and man- 
agement of children. These deal with the technic of teaching, with discipline, and with social 
relationships and are presented and worked out as they would be in a teachers’ meeting. 


Russell’s The Trend in American Education c . : : ’ ‘ , $1.36 


A notable _ collection of essays and addresses covering a wide range of topics. Among the 
contents are: The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools, The School and Industrial Life, Co- 


Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools ‘ , . : ‘ . $1.40 
Written in the form of letters from one rural school teacher to another, this book pictures a 


record of achievement that is within the reach of every teacher and presents the newer problems 
of teaching, measurement tests, and special methods. Full of humor, commonsense and pedagogic 
Shows the teacher how to bring a knowledge of this subject into actual, everyday use. Written 


Strayer and Engelhardt’s The Classroom Teacher at Work in American 


Discusses the qualifications of teachers, salaries, courses of study, daily programs, discipline, 
records, reports, school hygiene, training 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


$1.48 


; . ‘ ; $1.40 


. ; $1.48 


for citizenship, teaching children to study. 
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| THE NATION'S HISTORY 


A Textbook in American History for Grades 
Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 


by 
ARTHUR R. LEONARD and BERTHA E. 
JACOBS of the High Schools of Columbus, Ohio 


FEATURES 


Topical Outlines Preceding Each Chapter 
References to a Minimum Library 
Source Material on Colonial Life 
Artistic and Instructive Illustrations 
Maps of Pedagogical Excellence 


Brief Presentation of Old World Back- 
ground 
Short Biographical Studies of from 
Twenty to Thirty Leading Americans 


Problems, Exercises, and Special Reports 


A Style Easily within the Comprehension of 
Students of the Grades for which the 
Text is Intended, and above all 
Commanding a Continuous 
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THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


DR. F. D. BOYNTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, New York 


Behold the Grand Army of the Republic! 
An army of children, 25,000,000 strong, march- 
ing against the citadels of ignorance and 
superstition and race hatreds, upholding the 
traditions and defending the ideals of the Re- 
public—justice, equality, tranquillity, defence, 
life, happiness and welfare—ideals never before 
set up by any government since the world be- 
gan; 


An army privileged in this respect above 
the children of earth, assembling from hill and 
dale, from city and village, from the farm, the 
workshop, the mine, from industry and com- 
merce, from the homes of the rich and the 
poor, with the blood of the Occident and the 
Orient coursing through their veins, destined 
in each of the forty-eight states of this great 
American League of Nations to become citi- 
zens not subjects, masters not servants; 


Behold an army of voters approaching the 
ballot box more capable to exercise the great 


‘function of the franchise to the advancement 


of the Republic, to the minimizing of bloc and 
special privilege, intellectually equipped for 
decision and responsibility, without which no 
free government is secure; 


Behold an army developed intellectually,, 
dedicated to making a better today than yester- 
day, and a tomorrow better than either; 


Behold an army whose knowledge and 
taste shall raise the standards of art and music 
and drama and life in all of its ramifications; 


Behold an army whose proud accomplish- 
ments in the past and whose promise for the 
future lend glory to the wisdom and _ leader- 
ship of the nation’s founders; 


Behold an continued well- 
doing and happiness places an obligation upon 
each American to support to the limit the 
stronghold of our democracy, the bulwark of 
our free institutions, the price of the Republic 
—the American public school in this com- 
munity, in this state and in this nation. 


army whose 
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> Introducing 


| THE PILOT | THEPILOT | | 
“| 11] ARITHMETICS| ARITHMETICS 


This attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series 
Vv ’ ’ 
er of Arithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arith- | 
VAN SICKLE metics has immediately established itself in the | 
front rank of successful texts. 


Copyrighted 1923 | 
BOOK ONE | 


For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
IN PREPARATION ; 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


73 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
0 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 









































Woodburn & Moran’s The American Community 


Characterized by sturdy Americanism. Inspires active and intelligent citizenship; intensely interest- 
ing and perfectly adapted to the requirements of an elementary course in Civics in Grammar and Junior 
High Schools. Full of worth while material; exceptional pictures; practical topics for discussion. 





The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


ind Understanding is the keynote of this series. The pupil proceeds understandingly by means of the 

for graduated-topical method. His progress from one arithmetical process to another is the result »f in- ; 

no dependent and intelligent thought and action. Hundreds of problems of contemporary interest, half of A 
which can be done without pencil; frequent reviews. 2, 3, and 6 book series. ; 

ly H M Read 

bs orace Mann neaders 


Every efficient teaching medium is made use of. Its original system of phonics and word-building 
gives the pupil independence and power. Silent reading is stressed and reading for appreciation and for 


nd thought. Readers for eight grades. Teachers’ Editions for the first three years. 
sic q 
9 * . 
Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
h- The Makers of America—5th Grade. Introduction to American History—6th Grade. 
he Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades. t 
i Professors Woodburn and Moran know the secret of making history real, and they combine this f 


quality with a scholarly choice of material, with a duly proportioned presentation of it, and a strict 
adherence to truth. In language simple yet vigorous and well within the child’s comprehension they have 

















I- succeeded in sharing the spirit of history with the reader. ) 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


MEASURING RESULTS IN EDUCATION. By Marion 
Rex Trabue, Ph.D., University of North Carolina, form- 
erly director of Bureau of Educational Service of 
Teachers College, 1917; psychologist for U. S. A., 1917- 
1918. American Education Series, George D. Strayer, 
editor. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, At- 
lanta: American Book Company, Incorporated. 

This book interprets the general principles of educa- 
tional measurement in a way which will be helpful to the 
average elementary school teacher. From its study teach- 
ers are able to employ intelligently the tests now in use and 
to evaluate accurately such measurements as may be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

The more important types of measurements, especially 
those pertaining to spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, read- 
ing, and English composition, are discussed in relation to 
their importance and application. Each type of measure- 
ment is analyzed and criticised with scientific objectivity; 
and each receives sufficient illustration, by means of tables 
and diagrams, to enable the teacher to understand it readily. 

Dr. Trabue has succeeded in making the use of all tests 
and measurements easily understood, for he always makes 
the “why” as definite as the “how.” He makes it entirely 
clear that tests and measurements will not be of adequate 
service unless the student thinks in the terms of these stan- 
dards as naturally as he reads a thermoneter and thinks 
in feet and inches. It makes no difference what book he 
uses so far as how long a yard is or what a gallon or ton 
signifies. 

The author has an interesting chapter of twenty pages 
on the story of the development of Standard Tests. Here 
as everywhere in the 492 pages Dr. Trabue emphasizes the 
fact that the whole science and art of measuring and test- 
ing resulted from the necessity of knowing the value of 
modern school work. As he puts it, “Necessity was the 
mother of invention,” and forces outside of the school had 
much influence in creating the necessity of having some 
standards for evaluating intelligence as well as results. 

We have never seen the significance of frequency, 
median, mean, mode, variability, and dispersion as clearly 
explained. 


KENDALL’S SEVENTH READER. 
KENDALL’S EIGHTH READER. 

These complete the Kendall Series. Cloth. Fully 
illustrated. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Atlanta, Dallas: D. C. Heath and Company. 

This series from the first has had a distinct message and 
the authors and publishers have assumed that they had an 
educational mission. The purpose has always been to give 
boys and girls literature, and the information has always 
been presented with literary flavor. The motto has been: 
“We inspire as well as teach.” There has never been any 
hackneyed material, nothing to make a pupil say: “Same 
old stuff.” 

While this is noticeably true there is nothing faddish or 
freaky on any page of the eight books. It is high art to 
have fresh material without having anything that is “fresh.” 
It is refreshing to find everything literary without finding 
anything that assumes to be “culture.” 

There is a noble American spirit in everything without 
any tendency to be narrowly aloof from the rest of the 
world. “All American” simply means that everything is 
either written by an American or about an American. 

The approach to everything new is skilful and appealing 
so that the pupil has a genuine desire to read what he is 
expected to read. 

There is no selection in the eight books that was inserted 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


carelessly for filling. We see at once why every lesson is 
where it is and when it is. 

“Study Helps” are not obtrusive, have no intimation that 
the children are ignorant, but are used as reminders in case 
the child does not recall the information. These “Study 
Helps” are literally an inspiration if needed, but are not an 
intrusion if not needed. 

Though we are familiar with all modern series of School 
Readers we enjoy the Kendall Readers as though we had 
never seen any others. 


GENERAL SCIENCE SYLLABUS. By J. C. Loeven- 
guth, Wichita, Kansas. Cloth. Illustrated. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

It is refreshing to find a book for junior high schools 
that reflects the junior high school attitude from start to 
finish. 

There is a new reaction against the six-three-three 
plan which must be met intelligently. There is no excuse 
for tearing the traditional four-four-four plan to pieces 
unless there is something really important achieved by the 
change. 

The best demonstration of the possible achievement is the 
approach to science through General Science by a strict ob- 
servance of the junior high school ideal that it is not what 
he knows as a result of the study, but what the child will 
learn ever after as a result of the way he has learned what 
he knows as a result of his junior high school course. 

The principle involved in General Science is that the stu- 
dent is not seeking to master all or any of the physical or 
biological sciences, but that he will get an interesting and 
‘intelligent approach to all of them so that when he seeks to 
master any of them in senior high school no time will be 
required for an introduction thereto. 

If one has a general knowledge of Southern Africa 
climatically, historically and industrially he will be en- 
thusiastic over a new book that treats exhaustively some 
phase of developing those countries. The mission of the 
junior high school is to make the senior high school vastly 
more valuable to a student, and at the same time make the 
way he has learned things of much greater value in case 
he leaves school at the end of the junior high school than 
it could be had he left school at the end of the ninth grade 
with the old-fashioned seventh and eighth elementary 
years and a freshman high school year. 

Loevenguth’s “General Science Syllabus” meets this view 
of the junior high school skilfully and scientifically. 


PRIMARY NUMBER PROJECTS. By Rosamond Losh 
and Ruth Mary Weeks. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“Primary Number Projects” makes number _ learning 

delightful from the first. It makes the term “Number 

Work” inappropriate. Every lesson in “Primary Number 

Projects” is as appealing as any game for children. 

The method, with the things used therein, forms the 
habit in early school days of thinking number as naturally 
as he thinks color and form. Without this early estab- 
lished habit arithmetic will always be abstract. 

The habit of estimating number will not be achieved un- 
less it is done early in life. 

One of the ablest and most scholarly of superintendents 
said recently that bulk, weights, areas and distance meaa 
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little to him while to his son it is natural to estimate in 
quarts and gallons, pecks and bushels, in inches, feet and 
yards, in square rods and acres. He said he would give 
much for the power to think in number as his son does, 
and it is due wholly to the fact that the boy had what we 
would now call “Project Number.” 

“Primary Number Projects” gathers the genius of the 
occasional “born teacher” and the demonstrations in the 
science of number and the masterful in art of teaching and 
furnishes all schools that which makes every young woman 
in primary grades a “born teacher.” 


INTERMEDIATE MUSIC. Music Education Series. 
By Thomas P. Giddings, Minneapolis; Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford. Elbridge W. 
Newton, managing editor of Music Education Series. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

The directors of school music in Minneapolis, Pittsburgh 
and Hartford are men of surpassing merit in the science 
of music and in the art of teaching children of all schocl 
grades to learn school music. The editor of the series, 
Elbridge W. Newton, has had remarkable success in mak- 
ing the books he edits a skilful approach to the develop- 
ment of a knowledge of music by the creation of a desire 
for music, through a love of music. 

There are eight books in Mr. Newton’s series, “Songs 
of Childhood,” “Introductory Music,” “Juvenile Music,” 
“Elementary Music,” “Intermediate Music,” “Junior 
Music,” “Two Part and Three Part Music,” “Helpful 
Suggestions and Piano Accompaniments.” 

In each book the “approach” is ever in mind by authors 
and editor, but it is always an “approach to knowledge.” 

An “approach” is valueless unless it is an approach to 
something of real value. A gate is a useless opening n- 
less there is a revelation of beauty, enjoyment, or enrich- 
ment to which it opens the way. 

The characteristic of the work in Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh and Hartford which has given Giddings, Earhart 
and Baldwin national fame has been the universal love for 
the music hour, and the ease with which a surprisingly 
large number of the children demonstrate ability to know 
music discriminatingly. All this Mr. Newton characterizes 
as the purpose of the “Music Education Series” to serve 
democracy in the public schools rather than attempting to 
gratify the aristocratically inclined musicians. 

Messrs. Giddings, Earhart and Baldwin have demon- 
strated the feasibility of democratizing music in three im- 
portant cities in the West,in the Middle States and in New 
England. 


MODERN METHODS IN TEACHING. By Harry B. 
Wilson, superintendent, Berkeley, California; George C. 
Kyte, Washington University, St. Louis; Herbert G. 
Lull, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

As the Journal of Education has said before, Dr. H. 
B. Wilson combines more experience in successful super- 
intending—Indiana, Illinois, Kansas and California —with 
eminent achievement in university lecturing and in writing 
widely used professional books than does any other Ameri- 
can educator. His creation of “Motivation” gives him in- 
ternational standing in writing on “Modern Methods in 
Teaching.” 

In this book he associates with him Professor George C. 
Kyte of St. Louis, and Dr. Herbert G. Lull of Emporia, 
Kansas, men who have specialized in teaching the .art of 
teaching. 

Every suggestion in these 300 pages has been put in 
action with teachers in service as well as by critical stu- 
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dent teachers, and now student teachers are free and 
frank with their criticisms. 

Two features of the book stand out clearly. First: The 
authors have the latest word in professional scholarship 
and only the latest contributions to the science of education 
are in the thought of the authors. Second: They know the 
useless in the thought of “ye olden time,” and have 
eliminated it so that it does not cumber the pages. 

We have seen no book born of wider experience or more 
skilfully winnowed. 


— 


SHORT PLAYS OF VARIOUS TYPES. Edited by 
Milton M. Smith, head of Department of English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Charles E. Merrill Company, 1924. 
280 pages. 

“Merrill’s English Texts” have held the attention of 
teachers of English in high schools for many years, and 
they still command the best talent in editorship, which is 
the test of merit. Dramatizing has never had the combina- 
tion of interest and scholastic importance that it now has. 
The spirit of the times requires action on the part of the 
learner. Just as expression is necessary in demonstrating 
appreciation of thought so a story never reveals the under- 
standing of its characteristics until it is put in action. 

“Short Plays of Various Types” is a collection of one- 
act plays, twelve in all, edited from the standpoint of 
schoolroom performance. The point of view is main- 
tained that a play really exists only when the words are 
spoken by the actors in the proper settings, in the same 
way that a song exists only when it is sung, or a symphony 
when it is played. 

The introduction contains a short history of the one-act 
play, showing its remarkable growth in popularity within 
the last few years—a popularity largely brought about by 
the demands of the “Little Theatre” movement. There is 
information on how to study plays. 

To assist in the dramatic study and production of these 
plays the editor has included notes giving instructions and 
suggestions about production, in addition to the stage di- 
rections contained in the text of the plays. © 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By J. W. A. Young, Ph.D., University of Chicago. Ameri- 
can Teachers Series. New York and Boston: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

For an exact science mathematics has developed the 
greatest variety of differences of opinion as to what is 
what of any of the sciences and the controversies have 
been more heated than would be expected where “exact- 
ness” should eliminate friction and consequent heat. In 
these discussions for twenty years Dr. J. W. A. Young of 
Chicago University has been one of the most interesting 
writers. Twenty years ago he issued “The Teaching of 
Mathematics,” in which he wrote clearly and forcefully of 
the science of mathematics and the art of teaching thereof. 

In these twenty years many rivals have appeared, some 
scientists, some heuristics, some humorists, and of late 
many psychologists, but none of these has deposed Dr. J. 
W. A. Young as the centre of interesting and important 
championship of clear thinking and vigorous common sense 
in the treatment of the various brands of science and psy- 
chology which the books and discussions have been preach- 
ing. 

The present edition, 1924, loses none of its significance 
in the addition of a hundred pages on “Recent Develop- 
ments.” Indeed the first 350 pages have their interest 
greatly enhanced by the delightful way in which the author 
entrenches the theories and beliefs of twenty years ago. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from an 


yone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


_ The Educational Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council will issue a 
semi-monthly Bulletin beginning with 
September 1. Direct all inquiries to 
Executive Secretary, 120 W. 42d 
street, New York City. 





_ J. G. Collicott is re-elected super- 
intendent, Columbus, Ohio, for five 
years at a salary of $7,500. In these 
troublous times the re-election of a 
city superintendent deserves national 
attention. 


Central Falls, R. I., observed music 
week, May 4-10, with carefully pre- 
pared programs in both the senior and 
the junior high schools. The commun- 
ity singing at the meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers Association, led by 
Miss Gertrude Z. Mahan, was very 
effective. The outstanding feature of 
the week was the presentation, by 
school children, at the Washington 
School, of the operetta, “The Shut- 
Up Posy,” under the direction of Miss 
Mahan. Assisting Miss Mahan in the 
undertaking were Miss Blanche Spurr, 
principal of the school, Miss Frances 
Hamlin and Miss Margaret McCabe. 
Miss Ruth Taylor, Miss Frances 
Hamlin and Miss Sarah Beattie di- 
rected the choruses and solos. Miss 
Laura Byron acted as pianist. Miss 
Mary Loughran, director of physical 
education, was the dancing mistress, 
and the costuming was in charge of 
Misses Ruth Taylor, Doris Wilkinson 
and Miss Frances Risk. 





The George Washington University 
Summer School_is to offer a unique 
course in the Science of Government. 
Each morning at eleven o'clock the 
students will attend a lecture to be 
given either by the secretary or the 
assistant secretary of one of the Fed- 
eral executive departments. In the 

















ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night—no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, |. 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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aiternoon the students will be taken 
through the department under discus- 
sion and its features will be explained 
by government officials. Among those 
who are to give the addresses are the 
following: Harry S. New, postmaster 
general; Henry C. Wallace, secretary 
of agriculture; E. J. Henning, assis- 
tant secretary of labor: Eliot \Wads- 
worth, assistant secretary of treas- 
ury; Dwight Davis, assistant secretary 
of war; Theodore Roosevelt, assistant 
secretary of navy; J. Butler Wright, 
third assistant secretary of state; J]. }. 
Tigert, United States commissioner of 
education, and Julius Klein, director 


of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
Professor Fletcher Harper Swift 


has been granted a leave of absence by 
the University of Minnesota for the 
academic year 1924-1925 in order to 
accept an appointment as visiting pro- 
fessor in the Department of School 
Administration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. During the first 
half of the summer of 1924 Professor 
Swift will offer courses in School 
Finance and the History of Education 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California; during the sec- 
ond half he will offer his usual courses 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Wellesley College is now making 
plans for the observance of its fiftieth 
anniversary at Commencement time in 
1925. One feature will be a pageant, 
in which nearly two thousand members 
of the college will take part. The 
seniors will devote their time to this 


pageant in place of the usual special 
senior activities. Another feature 
will be a semi-centennial series of 


alumnae publications. 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, the new 
superintendent of New York schools, 
announces in his first official circular 
that as far as lies within his power, 
“professional considerations alone 
should and will determine not only the 
policies to be followed, but also the 
persons named to fill positions of every 
rank and level within the teaching 
service. 


“Teachers may be assured that so 
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far as lies within my power they shall 
have the greatest freedom for service. 
Children shall have the largest oppor- 
tunity to advance, each according to 
his or her ability. Formal application 
to modify courses of study and try out 
newer methods will receive careful 
and sympathetic consideration. Courses 
of study must be made flexible enough 
to permit adjustments to the varying 
needs of our vast army of children, 
which includes widely diverse types of 
interests and abilities.” 


The growth of interest in Character 
Education in schools was _ strikingly 
exemplified at the meeting of the Dela- 
ware State Committee, held in Wil- 
mington, Del., recently. The committee 
unanimously recommended to the State 
Department of Education the use of 
the Children’s Morality Code through- 
out the state for the enlightenment of 
the teachers and parents as to the 
moral ideas to be inculcated in the 
minds and hearts of children. Milton 
Fairchild, chairman of the Character 
Education Institution, presented a five- 
point plan for Character Education 
in the classrooms of elementary 
schools. The five points of this plan 
are: (1) the formation of a classroom 
club on the patriotic motive of citizen- 
ship, to be called Uncle Sam’s_ Boys 
and Girls, on which thirty per cent. 
emphasis is to be given; (2) the adop- 
tion of the Children’s Morality Code 
as a guide for the conduct of the chil- 
dren (fifteen per cent. emphas’ (3) 
character diagnosis of the children 
(fifteen per cent. emphasis); (4) 
doing of character projects by the 
children (thirty per cent. emphasis) ; 
and (5) report to parents on the char- 
acter growth of the children (ten per 
cent. emphasis). The committee de- 
cided on the tentative adoption of this 
plan, and will have it siven a trial bv 
twenty teachers throughout the state. 
State committees on Character Educa- 
tion in elementary schools are now at 
work in twenty states. 





The Massachusetts State Commis- 
sion on Pensions, to which has been 
referred the investigation of the ad- 
visability of granting retirement al- 
lowances to certain former teacho-s in 
the public schools who retired prior 
to the adoption of the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Act, held a__ public 
hearing in the State House, Boston, 
on Saturday forenoon, June 14. 1924, 
at 10.30 o’clock. The Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Retirement Act, which 
is on a_ contributory basis, became 
effective July 1, 1914, and provides old- 
age nensions for teachers sixty vears 
of age and over, who have _ taucht at 
least fifteen years in the state, and 
nearly eight hundred retirement al- 
lowances have been granted to teach- 
ers of long service who retired since 
that date. The law, however, did not 
apply to teachers who resigned from 
the teaching service prior to Julv 1, 
1914, and at various times Bills have 
been before the legislature to provide 
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STUDIES IN GRAMMAR 





Mabel C. Hermans 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 
A BRIEF COURSE IN GRAMMAR OF 
INTEREST TO TEACHERS WHO— 


(1) have found. their pupils unfamiliar 
with the elements of grammar, 


(2) have been stealing time for grammar 
from the composition and literature 


periods, 


are lecking for a concise means of 
helping ordinary students to under- 
stand the relationships of words and 
parts of sentences, 


BECAUSE— 


(1) Studies in Grammar concentrates upon 
the elimination of common errors, 


(3) 


(2) those errors have been ascertained by 
scientific investigation, 

(3) Studies in Grammar is an individual 
instruction text, with each of its 
twenty Problems setting a goal to be 
attained, 

(4) the student’s mastery of his Problem 


may be determined by means of the 
test sheets available in a pad called 
“Tests for Studies in Grammar.” 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


New York’ Boston Chicago San Francisco 





























Just Published 





On Pacific Frontiers 


By Caprain Cart RyDELL 


Captain Rydell was an old-time navigator of sail- 
ing ships and his story is one of adventure. He 
tells tales of the'lumber traffic on the Pacific 
Coast, of salmon fishing, of hunting at sea, of 


the gold rush to Alaska, and of curious and some-. 


times hazardous adventure in Hawaii, Japan, 
off Kamchatka, and in the Philippine Islands. 


On Pacific Frontiers may be considered also a 
source document on the doings of the old seal 
“pirates” and sea-otter hunters, who scoured the 
North Pacific from Korea to the Kuriles 
and from the Aleutian Islands to Lower Cali- 
fornia. Its author was one of them. 


There is action in almost every line of the story, 
which is told with simplicity, with not a little 
humor, and with nice regard for the facts of 
history, natural science, and geography. This 
book is well adapted for use as a supplementary 
reader in intermediate grades. 


Cloth. xiv + 267 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.36 


Ra! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dalas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


























Textbooks Which Meet the New Requirements 
of Improved Curricula 


The Durell-Arnold Algebras 


A First Book in Algebra, Enlarged Edition 
A Second Book in Algebra, Enlarged Edition 


These texts are characterized by a flexible plan of 
organization, by a method which develops mathe- 
matical power, and by a content which conforms to 
the requirements of recent leading syllabi. 


Their use is followed by a reduction of the algebra 
“mortality” rate. 


The Durell-Arnold Geometries 


New Plane Geometry 
New Solid Geometry 


The distinguishing characteristics of these texts 
are a new introduction, an increase in the use otf 
originals many of which are adapted to oral solution, 
a graduated outline of the steps and reasons in the 
proofs, a selection and arrangement of theorems 
which eliminate the dangers of sequence, and many 
simple exercises and practical applications. 


They are the best example of the modern type of 
geometry. 





The Winslow Health Series 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


A delightful story to teach pupils of the lower 
grades the fundamental health habits. 


HEALTHY LIVING 
Book One for the intermediate grades 
Book Two for the upper grades 


An elementary school treatment of the principles of 
personal and community health which establishes 
correct health habits in the lives of the pupils. 


Hodge and Lee’s 


Elementary English: Spoken and Written 


A Two-Beok Series A Three-Book Series 
With Manuals for Teachers 

A new and improved treatment of oral composition 
characterized by skillful motivation, careful grada- 
tion, and a conformity to present-day standards. 
Training in correct usage is accomplished through 
interesting games, drills, and devices for word study. 
Grammar, which is developed inductively, is taught in 
its relation to correct usage. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
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THE FISK 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


yracuse, N, Y., 402 Dill e Bldg. sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
; ager ac . Chicago, ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 

















MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Establixhed 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








AGENCY 


3 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\iw'york 


Recommends college ane nor 


mal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
420 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 














pensions for such teachers, many ot 
whom served more than forty years in 
the public schools of the state. The 
legislature of 1924 provided that the 
Commission on Pensions, which 1s 1n- 
vestigating all of the various pension 
systems in the state as well as the sub- 
ject of general old-age pensions, shall 
investigate this matter and report its 
recommendations to the legislature of 
1925, The Commission desires’ to ob- 
tain the names of all teachers who 
taught for fifteen years or longer and 
remained in active service in the 
Massachusetts public schools until 
after they attained the age of sixty, 
but who retired from the service of 
the public schools prior to July 1, 1914, 
the date of the taking effect of the 
State Teachers’ Retirement Law. 

The Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration will limit the 
membership of the first year class, 
next September, to 335. No more than 
150 will be admitted in February, 1925. 

A pioneer course in “Visual Aids in 
Education—with special reference to 
Motion Pictures,” will be given at the 
summer session of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., begin- 
ning July 7, by Miss Laura Thorn- 
borough, a specialist in the educational 
film field, who has combined _ special 
work at Columbia University and 
abroad with practical experience in 
educational production and in teaching 
with films. Miss Thornborough is 
co-author of “Motion Pigtures in Edu- 
cation,” a university lecturer and in- 
structor, former scenario editor of the 


Department of Agriculture, with addi- 
tional film experience in the commer- 
cial field, all of which gives her an 
unusual grasp of the subject. The six- 
weeks course, which opens at the close 
of the annual N. E .A, convention, is 
planned for the benefit of teachers 
from all sections of the country, wiic 
are coming to Washington for the 
convention and who are interested in 
the subject of Visual Education, which 
is attracting the attention of progres- 
sive educators generally. The course 
is planned along eminently practical 
lines. After a brief survey of the 
various visual aids available in teach- 
ing, the course will be devoted to the 
study of motion pictures in education. 
Chief topics, film production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition; films available for 
teaching and when, where and how to 
use them. Definite method of use out- 
lined. Two semester hour credits will 
be given for the course, which §in- 
cludes lecturers, round-table confer- 
ence, visits to motion picture labora- 
tories and exchanges, practical demoi- 
strations and film lessons, with screen- 
ings of educational films of various 
types. 


Dr. Charles R. Mann, director of 
the American Council of Education, 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees of George Wash- 
ington University. 


Dean Guy Stanton Ford, Graduate 
School of Education, University of 
Minnesota, has been elected president 
of the State University of Texas. 






June 19, 1924 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JUNE. 

18-20: Minnesota Music 
Association, St. Paul. 

23-25: Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

24-26: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, Cedar Point. 

26-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 

29-July 5: National Education Assgo. 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

30-July 3: American Home _ Eco. 
nomics Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
JULY. 

1-10: California Music Teachers Ag. 
sociation, Santa Barbara. 

30-August 1: National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools 
Dallas, Texas. ' 

AUGUST. 

1: New York Association of Agricul. 
tural Teachers and Principals, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Last Week: Alaska Education Asgo.- 
ciation, Ketchikan. 

6-13: British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor J. C. Fields, 
local honorary secretary. Room 50, 
Physics Building, University of 
Toronto, Canada. 


Teachers’ 


SEPTEMBER. 
4: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 
OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationa} 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 
15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 

sas City, Missouri. 

16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 

16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco, 

18-20: Kansas History Teachers As- 
sociation, Topeka. 

40: American Public Health Assgo- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 

23-25: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Bluefield. 

24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 
27-31: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma. 
28: Northern Baptist Education So- 

ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 

29-30: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, Peoria. 

Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 

30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 

30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 

31: Franklin County Teachers’ <As- 
sociation, Greenfield Mass. 

31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
at Education Association, Atlantic 

ity. 

30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 


Building, Denver. 


6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 

Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 
8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 

tion, Columbus, Ohio. 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

10-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

11: Women’s Educational and In- 
austrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

41-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

9-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
“associatiuxz, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 

Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. : 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
ae Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mon 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 
27: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

27-29: American Association for 
- oe Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, ; 
27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
eiation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. 
manent secretary, Burton E. 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 
5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY. 
22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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* x TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ALBERT TEACHERS. AGENCY ores? ecu 
Gmebate every where. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicageo.Best Schools, Col- 











437 Fifth Ave., New York. a. - — P nce! ge 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, bo a. “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wa. as a business-’ 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filleé 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


If you neeée a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know be a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
1 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency tor 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Charles W. Mulford Prop, ‘e&ister only reliable 
Established 1855 ag ea candidates. Services 
Closélanal Ohio. free to school officials, 
406 Union Trust Bidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ie etal tS A ty ty igh 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY'S | 


TEXTS MEET 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS 














- For Elementary and Junior High School Grades 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


This series gives fundamental training in al! 
aspects of reading. 

Fourth Reader 

Fifth Reader 


Sixth Reader 


Primer 

First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 


First Grade Manual 
Second and Third Grade Manual 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Manual 


STONE’S SILENT READING 
A new series of readers furnishing definite, 
specialized training in silent reading, under the 
general editorship of Clarence R. Stone, author 
of “Silent and Oral Reading.” 
Book One Now Ready 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


This series offers a superior and distinctive 
selection from the world’s best literature. 


Primer and Eight Readers 





HOYT AND PEET’S EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETIC 
Primary Intermediate Advanced 
THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH 
SERIES 


The Child’s Day. Building Strong Bodies. 
Community Hygiene. A Handbook of Health. 


THE TAPPAN-KENDALL SERIES OF 
ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 
American Hero Stories 
An Elementary History of Our Country 
Our European Ancestors 
History of the United States for Grammar 


Schools. Revised and enlarged. 


HEPNER’S THE GOOD CITIZEN 


GUITTEAU’S PREPARING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 








For the High School 


VAN BUSKIRK and SMITH’S 
THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


GRAY, SANDIFUR and HANNA’S 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY 


Laboratory Manual for use with Fundamentals 
of Chemistry. In press. 


MILLER’S 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


In four books, one for each year of the high 
school course. 





GREENAN and MEREDITH’S 

EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 

DEMOCRACY 

RILEY’S 

ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

GOURIO’S 

LA CLASSE EN FRANCAIS 


The Direct Method of Teaching French 
A manual for use with the above text. 








For Both Grades and High School 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


contains the ‘authorized editions for school use of the great American authors,—Longfellow, Lowell, 


Holmes, Whittier, Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Aldrich, and Harte. 
copyrighted material from contemporary authors. 





It offers, also, a large list of 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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